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Men and Manners. 


THE JOURNEY TO BRUNSWICK. 

Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, from the German of 
“ Baron Knigge.” 

BY PLODELO SPERANS. 





[Concluded from our last.} 


This business settled, the travellers wished to depart ; 
but just at their passing through the lobby, a side-door 
opened, through which the head of a very handsome 
young lady was protruded, whom the experienced hunter 
immediately recognised for his own niece, the intended 
bride of Master Valentine. Mr. Thornbush transported 
himself in a moment within the direct presence of the fair 


one, shut the door behind him, and asked for an explana- | 


tion; plainly declaring that fainting-fits, and all that sort 
of thing, would produce no effect whateveg on his nerves. 
He was a very good-natured sort of a man, and particu- 
larly fond of his said niece, whom he had adopted, and 
who was to inherit all his property; but he had, of late, 
had sad misgivings of her not altogether turning out as 
he had expected, and he did not like to be trifled with. 
Nothing had been spared to make the young lady as ac- 
complished as a country education was likely to render 
her: and all had been well so long as she remained with 
her uncle, and under the superintendence of honest Scot- 
tenius; but, unfortunately, an advertisement had fallen 
into the hands of her friends, which was of the following 
import :~<«That Monsieur and Madame Ecume (natives of 
Switzerland) had resolved, for the good of humanity in 
general, and for the benefit of Lower Saxony in particular, 
to open a moral institution in the free and imperial city of 
Goslar; whither those parents might send their daughters 
who wished them to be accomplished in the acquirements 
which moder notions indispensibly demanded in persons 
who prided themselves on a finished education, such as 
fluency and elegance of expression in the French and 
Italian languages, a perfect knowledge of music, and 
other necessary sciences and arts, polished conversation, 
and the faculty of reading the best classical authors with 
taste, feeling, and advantage.—Mr. Thornbush immedi- 
ately found, that it was certainly most desirable to see his 
darling possessed of all these qualifications ; and, although 
the clergyman was for making some previous inquiries 
about the persons who formed the establishment, the 
Forester thought such a precaution quite unnecessary, 
when every thing was_so nicely specified in print; and 
his friend did not think it advisable to argue too much 
on that point, well knowing that the faith of country peo- 
ple is often pinned on no better evidence, even in matters 
which are of the highest importance. Miss Caroline was, 
therefore, one of the first pupils of the new institution, 
and we reserve to ourselves the pleasure of giving an 
account thereof on some future occasion: for the present 
we will only just mention, that at the time of her provi- 
dential meeting with her uncle, she was eloping with an 
Austrian recruiting-officer, who had gone out to meet a 
friend whom he expected, and for whose she was 
so impatient that she forgot the incognito whicit her situa- 


eyed glances of her uncle. The latter requested his friend 
to despatch a messenger for Brunswick, and ordered his 
niece to proceed with him, or rather to return in his com- 
pany to Goslar, instead of continuing her journey to Vi- 
enna, which was put off peremptorily and sine die. The 
lady obeyed, because she could not help it; but she si- 
lently resolved, amidst her tears, never to marry Master 
Valentine: her uncle smoked his pipe, and resolved, 
quite ab firmly, that she should marry him; and the 
clergyman spoke against elopements, the impropriety of 
which he was sure to have pointed out in some of his ser- 
mons; although he could not help admitting, that it 
might be as well to consult the inclinations of young peo- 
ple, before their hands were decidedly disposed of. In 
this manner they went on, until they arrived at Stein- 
bruggen, where the Forester ordered some refreshments ; 
and whilst he was entirely devoted to this important mat- 
ter, Miss Caroline opened a door which led into the gar- 
den, then another which led into a field, and thus she 
found herself, by a short cut, again on the road to Peina, 
on which she proceeded with so much alacrity, and good 
luck, that her companions -had but scarcely missed her, 
when she was again in the arms of her beloved Captain, 
who, of course, had not lost an instant in retracing the 
same course, as soon as he had obtained the needful in- 
formation. 

Justice Wauman thought it useless to prolong his stay 
in Brunswick without his friends, and he intended leaving 
that town by the dawn of the next morning. In order to 
recover from the fatigues of the day, he bespoke a good 
supper, and then betook himself to that rest which both 
he and his son stood so much in need of. Accustomed 
to early rising, they were ready in time; and, having 
settled their account in the evening, they thought of no- 
thing but of just stepping into their carriage, when they 
heard, to their utter surprise, that it was gone. The 
abovementioned poet and student happened to lodge at 
the same inn; and, having spent the best part of the 
night at the play, and at a masked ball that succeeded it, 
they did not think it worth their while to go to bed, and 
they were just considering what mischief to contrive, in 
order to keep it up, when they heard Mr. Wauman’s 
vehicle drive up. A drowsy, half-sleeping waiter had 
contented himself with telling the postillion that al/ was 
right; that is to say, that he had received the amount of 
the bill as well as his allowance, and he had then with- 
drawn, without seeming to care much further about his 
customers. The two wags judged, pretty shrewdly, that 
the postillion did not know what passengers he had to 
forward, and they conceived this to be a good opportunity 
for having a little more fun. They quickly wrapped 
themselves up in their cloaks, stepped into the carriage, and 
said, in an authoritativemanner, *‘ Drive on, schwager.”* 
So said, sp done. The mar. whipped his cattle into a trot, 
and kept it up until he came to a sandy spot, where he 
was in the habit of filling and lighting his pipe. During 
this necessary operation he slackened his speed, and the 
mock travellers, profiting by the circumstance, gave him 
the slip, and returned to their inn. There they found the 
Justice fretting and foaming, as well he might, and just 


® Schwager is literally brother-in-law, but custom has as. 








tion required, and thereby exposed herself to the keen- 


' gigned the appellation to postillion: 





stepping into a little stool-waggon with four horses, in 
order to overtake the robbers. The young men wished 
him success: but his empty carriage arrived at Peina 
before him; and his man, who had orders to wait there 
for him with horses from Biesterberg, was not a little 
astonished when, on his opening the door; he.found no. 
body within. He then very naturally asked—'* Where 
be my masters?’ The poor coachman gave it, quite as 
naturally, as his decided opinion, that the devil must have 
fetched them before their cime ; for he had, most positively, 
seen them step into the coach, and heard them shut the 
door. His Worship, to their great surprise, put an end 
to the discussion by his bodily appearance ; but, even if 
he had not been already out of humour, he would cer- 
tainly have become so now. 

He met the upper Forester and the Clergyman, who 
had fallen in with the officer and his lady elect. An ex- 
planation had taken place, and things had not turned out 
quite so badly as might have been expected. The officer 
was not a mere fortune-hunter, but proved to be the 
richer of the two, and his manly, soldier-like behaviour 
had already won the Forester’s good opinien to such a 
degree, that Justice Wauman could plainly perceive his 
son would have the worst of it. He became very sulky, 
and hastened to reach his own jurisdiction, reflecting all 
the while on the amount of damages for which he cer. 
tainly intended to plead, notwithstanding his long friend- 
ship with Mr. Thornbush, or rather in consequence of it. 

With these thoughts he reached his premises, and he 
began to flatter himself with the pleasing idea that a 
friendly welcome, from his beloved helpmate, would am- 
ply indemnify him for all the sufferings and disappoint. 
ments of the last three days. Oh, home! sweet home! 
what language can describe the magical effects which thy 
remembrance produces! The father advanced, and the 
son advanced, but the nearer they approached the Hall 
of Justice, the more their hearts misgave them. They 
heard sounds, loud and dismal, not cheering or consoling 
as they had expected, and yet these sounds came from 
the very quarter to which they looked up for comfort. 
It was Mrs. Wauman herself, who had assembled all the 
domestics around her seat; but her voice resembled neither 
that of the cooing turtle-dove nor that of the melodious 
nightingale: it more resembled the croaking of the raven, 
or the howling of the she-wolf, and it made the manly 
heart of his Worship quake with indiscribable anguish. 
He prudently bethought himself of letting Valentine pre- 
cede his own appearance: the sight of the only born, ex- 
clusive darling of the tender mother, would surely soften 
her angry feelings, be the provocation what it might. Yet 
who can account for female whims !—that darling, that 
dear pretty little son of hers, wag no goner ushered into 
the presence of the incensed lady, than she flew at him 
like a ———-. Confound all similies, we say! they never 
present themselves when they are most wanted !—Enough; 
she banged his ears right and left, and made more havoc 
among his neatly town-cut and curled hair, than she had 
ever done it good with her own tortoise-shell comb and 
frizzling-irons. It was a considerable time before either 
father or son could at all learn what was the matter; but 
at last it came out, and sorry news it was, to be sure, ‘at 





least for the ambitious Justice. 
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It was not only the learning of Caroline Thornbush 
that had alarmed Valentine during the progress of the 
projected union; the tender youth was chained by a prior 
engagement; and his mother’s dairymaid had engaged 
his affections long before his provident parents thought 
of settling him. He had been totally unable to withstand 
the blooming charms of the plump, rosy-cheeked maiden ; 
but she, on her side, had had sufficient fortitude to resist 
all his allurements and protestations until they were ac- 
companied by a promise of marriage in due form, of which 
she had received a copy from her brother, the life-guards- 
man, whose advice she had asked on the subject. This 
little ceremony once gone through, she had no longer 
found it necessary to distress the feelings of her lover 
through excessive rigour. She had listened to his plain, 
unsophisticated tale, and the consequence of her come 
pli had ifested itself by the appearance of a 
third Wauman, whilst the two others were from home. 
The lady of the house felt mightily wroth when she heard 
of the event, and there is no saying to what excesses her 
fury against her second self might not have been carried, 
if, on her reaching the servants’ room, she had not been 
met by the bold dragoon, who presented the abovemen- 
tioned promise of marriage to licr infuriated eyes, and 
declared that he would not only protect his innocent sister 
against all violence, but that he would also see her put 
in possession of all her rights and privileges. 

Our travellers returned just after the fatal discovery and 
explanation, and the ebullition that took place is, there- 
fore, easily accounted for. The Justice attempted to enter 
into a negociation with the man of war, but nothing short 
of lawful marriage would satisfy him, and the disconsolate 
Valentine blubbered forth that nothing but the possession 
of his dear Anna Catharina could ever make him happy 
in this world. What was to be done? The father yielded 
to the dictates of reason, and the mother to her feelings 
of tenderness: both gave way; and the Rev. Mr. Scot- 
tenius had soon the satisfaction of bestowing his impartial 
blessing on the double marriage-knot of his respective 
parishioners. He pronounced on this occasion his fifty- 
eighth sermon, which will be given gratis to those who 
wish to subscribe for the fifty-six, that have been so for- 
tunately preserved. 

We most sincerely wish him success in all his lawful 
undertakings, and we shall, therefore, refrain from adding 
any moral to this our simple narrative, trusting that most 
of our readers will be wise enough to find it out them- 
selves; although we cannot help thinking that a few 
well-chosen engravings, of the most interesting scenes, 
would wonderfully illustrate and improve the wit of our 
performance, 











No. 1. 
SKETCHES OF SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN. 
BY DOCTOR TIMOTHY: TWIST, 

Graduate of the Marischal College, Aberdeen.. 
—— 
Know'st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages has stood; 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rock'd on the high Cairngor’m? 
Address to Lord Byron. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS—MODERN ATHENS—VIEW 
FROM THE CALTON-HILL. 


Scotland has long been famed for the bravery and indus- 
try of her sons, and is distinguished from almost every 
other nation on the globe for the superior scholastic infor- 
ination pf her peasantry. This flattering distinction is to 
be attributed to the facilities offered by her system of pa- 
rochiul education—a system which renders it an easy mat. 
ter for parents to bestow upon their offspring the rudiments 
of useful knowledge. ‘To this add the Scotsman’s natural 
love of advancement; a passion in him “ strong as death,” 
and which engages the heart of the parent in the laudable 
pursuit to constitute the son, if possible, a greater man 








than was his father. Hence Scotsmen are said to be 
aspiring: granted that they are aspiring; nor, it is said, 
do they omit to avail themselves of such means, however 
venal, as may tend to their advancement. This feature 
in their moral character is, probably, of a less amiable 
complexion than could be wished; nevertheless, few men, 
of whatever country, will hesitate to embrace inviting cir- 
cumstances, if such tend to their aggrandizement. 

Some splenetic moralist, however, hath remarked, that 
a Scotsman cgn descend to dirtier expedients than men of 
most countries. 1 demur to adopt such an assertion, and 
think I could except some sundry continental nations, 
together with the great American Continent: but these 
are invidious insinuations; and as my intention was to 
sketch a few odd traits of the Scottish character, as they 
present themselves to memory, united sometimes with cha- 
racteristic scenery of town and country, I shall direct my 
attention, in the first place, to the capital of Scotland. 

“Edina, Scotia's darling seat 
All hail thy palaces and towers; 
Where once beneath a monarch’'s feet 
Sat legislation’s sovereign powers.” 

‘* Auld reckie,” alias Edenburg,* is a proud city, en- 
joying the combined embellishment of sea, mountain, and 
tiver. The inhabitants, by way of eminence, have styled 
their town the ** Northern Athens.” To question the pro- 
priety of this title would infer a great want of classical lore 
and good breeding; the Athenians know best their city’s 
claim to this cognomination, and no men are more clas- 
sical and well bred than they ;—they are pleased with it, 
and why not we; they are proud of their city, and we re- 
joice to think they have occasion to be proud. 

Belfast, notwithstanding the arrogance of Edenburg, 
disputes her usurpation of this title, and there are many 
well-meaning people in Ireland who shrewdly suspect 
that Belfast‘hath the stronger claim ; but, as they say in 
Edenburg, this is not a question of meum et tuum. 

The most striking object which presents itself, upon en- 
tering Edenburg, is the stately Castle, high seated on her 
eternal rock, and sternly holding dominion over the ancient 
capital of Caledonia. Edenburg, from the Calton-hill, 
presents to you a city of palaces embosomed in ‘* a strange 
prospect of rich country, with vast rocks and mountains 
intermixed.” You admire her spires, monuments, and 
domes—her bridges and triumphal arches; for ‘* auld 
reckie,” as a city, is one of the finest in the world to look 
upon, but I pray you do not search into her details—do 
net enter her lanes and closes—do not climb her fourteen. 
storied buildings—do not walk out before sun-rise, at 
least without an umbrella and pattens—do not forget your 
snuff-box, for ‘‘ the flowers of Edenburg” scent high in 
the dews of the morning—but above all, do not say in 
Edenburg that aught is within her walls to annoy the 
tinest sense, or tickle the most delicate perception, for the 
Athenians love their city. 

The Calton-hill also commands an extensive view of the 
Forth, the Fife coast, and part of the Lothians; towards the 
south, and overshadowing the lower part of the old town, 
frown those stupendous piles of rock known by the names 
of Arthur’s Seat and Salusbury’s Craigs ; behind them re- 
tire in darker grandeur the Pentland-hills, the whole im- 
pressing the imagination with ideas original, romantic, 
and sublime. Pennant says, referring to Arthur’s and 
Salusbury’s Craigs, that ‘* their fronts exhibit a romantic 
and wild scene of broken rocks and vast precipices, which, 
from some points, seem to overhang the lower parts of the 
city. Great columns of stone, from forty to fifty feet in 
length, and about two feet in diameter, regularly penta- 


gonal, or hexagonal, hang down the face of some of these | poss 


rocks almost perpendicularly, or with a very slight dip, 
and form a strange appearance.” On the summit of 
Arthur's Seat bonfires were lighted, to welcome our excel- 
lent King, on his memorable visit to the ‘* land 0° cakes.” 

In the plain, between Salusbury Craigs and the Calton- 
hill, we behold the ever revered Holyrood-house. The 


* 1 prefer this orthography to ‘‘ Edinburgh.” 








Scotsman who could approach those illustrious walls with- 
out reverence, or enter their rugged precincts, unconscious 
that his tread was upon hallowed ground, does not deserve 
the name of Scot; if with indifference he could call to 
his recollection the days when those halls were the sanc- 
tuary and palace of his country’s princes, or if he would 
witness one stone, of this venerable relic to be torn from its 
rest, and his spirit not mount and kindle as if a sacri. 
legious hand were laid on the hoary locks of a parent, is 
not worthy the name and protection of the land of his 
fathers. I feel, by my emotions, that I have a portion of 
the Scottish enthusiasm in me. I hope I do not possess 
any of their reputed cunning. 

“ For Cunning hath that servile front and eye, 

Which makes me think of her contem-tu-ously.” 


So saith Gowdie, one of the generation of Coila’s obscure 
bards. 

Belfour, in his history of Scotland, says that Queen 
Mary, on the 19th of August, 1562, landed at Leith, 
when the Scots were under the necessity of escorting her 
to Iéolyrood-house, over a barren country. When you 
look down upon Leith, which, from the Calton-hill, lies 
about two and a half miles northwards, it is a strong effort 
to imagine that Queen Mary was escorted over a barren 
country. All is now so cheerful and beautifully fertile— 
gardens, villas, and, lastly, the wide-spreading suburbs 
of Leith crowding and condensing, as they approach the 
more ancient burgh, which, for filthiness, and narrowness 
of streets, and irregularity of buildings, huddled in mor- 
tifying contrast, I shall match with ** ould Dublin” her. 
self; but more anon. 

88, L——, 


The Wousewite. 


** Housekceping and husbandry, tf it be good, 
Bustlens che tatthar mn ermiectn ied” 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thyhusbandry, do what thou can.” 


To Detect Adulteration in Bread.—Run into the crumb 
of a loaf one day old, the blade of a knife considerably 
heated; and if adulterated with alum, it will show its 
unwholesome adherences on the surface; and it may be 
further detected by the smell. Bone-dust or plaster of 
Paris may be discovered, by slicing the soft part of a loaf 
thin, and soaking it in a large quantity aT in an 
earthen vessel, placed over a slow fire, three or four hours. 
Then having poured off the water and pap, the obnoxious 
matter wiil be found at the bottom. 


Cure for Dysentery.—A decoction of the roots of black- 
berry: bushes 1s a safe, sure, and _— cure for the dysen- 
“7 This receipt was obtained from the Oneida Indians. 
—The foregoing, copied from an American newspaper, 
reminds us of another medicine for dysentery, derived 
from the same vegetable, which should not be lost. It 
was constantly introduced into the medicine-chests sent to 
the West Indies, from Bristol, by a physician of that city, 
whose name we do not recollect, and, being very effica- 
cious, was much inquired for after his death, some forty 
or fifty years ago. It was communicated to the writer of 
this artiele by the daughter, Mrs. Letham, who has also 
been dead some years. It consists simply of the coms 
mon blackberries, ‘gathered when ripe. They were put 
into an oven, not very hot, to exhale all the moisture 
from them ; and when quite crisp and dry, were reduced 
to powder, and then kept in well clused bottles. We are 
not informed what quantity made a dose, or how often it 
should be exhibited, but we are assured, that it operates 
as a powerful and safe remedy. 


A Hint to Mothers.—All young animals naturally 
delight to be in the open air, and in perpetual motion: 
but we signify our disapprobation of this intention of 
nature by confining our infants mostly in houses, and 
swathing them from the time they are born as tightly as 
ible. This natural instinct appears very strong when 
we see a child released from its confinement, in the short 
interval betwixt pulling off its day clothes, and swathing it 
again before it is put to sleep. The evident tokens of de- 
light which the little creature shows in recovering the free 
use of its limbs, and the strong reluctance it discovers to be 
again remitted to its bondage, one would think would strike 
conviction of the cruelty and absurdity of this practice into 
the most stupid of mankind.—Dr. Gregory's Comparative 
View of the Faculties of Man with those of the Animal FF orid. 
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SKETCH OF A PLAN 


FOR A FLOATING SLIP, OR LANDING-PLACE. 


At a time when daily and hourly complaints are made of the abominable accommodations for persons, who have occasion to use 
the landing-steps to and from our piers, every suggestion which tends to remedy the glaring and dangerous nuisance is deserving of 
consideration. We have frequently suggested very simple and effectual modes of constructing the pier-steps, and have incurred the 
engraving a model, which was universally approved. Still, however, nothing has been done, although the preseut state of 


expense of 





George's Pier, especially, is a standing reproach to the town, and an annoyance to all strangers, as well as natives. 


Mr. Thomas Jevons has suggested a Floating Slip, and has himself provided the engraving, which we now introduce to our readers, 


with an accompanying description, in the hopes that it will, at least, lead to a discussion of the subject. 
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a a The shore or quay. 
b The river at the lowest ebb of a spring tide. 
c¢ The shore strand or sand-bank. 
ddd The road-way of the slip or pier. 
¢ e The floats or boats, which raise the slip as the tide 


rises. 

f Principals to strengthen the road-way ; the span be- 
tween these particular floats being too wide to 
carry without. 

g Stages of open frame-work, to prevent the slip from 
sinking too low for a convenient descent. 

h Dotted lines which show the range of the slip at 
high water and spring tide. 

i Column to which this set of floats may be moored, 


The slip may be made to stretch further 
out into the river, or it may be drawn more 
in upon the land, according to circum- 
stances. 

It is not necessary that the whole length 
of it should be in a right line; it may be di- 
verted in any other direction, either over the 
land or over the water. 

The outer fioats may be moored in the 
ordinary way, except that the chains should 
be made fast to them some feet below the 
surface of the water, so as to permit packets 





and boats to pass freely over. 





speedily replaced by keeping a duplicate 
ways at hand in good repair. 
The above sketch was made to show the 
rinciple upon which a landing-place may 
S formed, so as to obviate the inconve- 
niences occasioned by the rise and fall of the 
tide. The projector was induced to plan it, 
in the hopes that it might suggest some im- 
provement of the landing-places of our own 
port, and he conceives that it would not be 
difficult to modify it to suit some particular 
sites on the river, without injury to the navi- 





gation. 
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DREAMS OF THE HEART. 


—_— 

Dreams of the heart, how bright ye were, 
Let weeping memory tell; 

Dreams of the heart, as false as fair, 
For ever, fare ye well! 

Dreams of the heart, in which so long 
Did hope her revel keep, 

Why have ye fied her syren song, 
And left me but to weep? 

Dreams of the heart, for hill and grove, 
And smiling valleys fair, 

And all the gay romance of love, 
Oh, what a desert bare ! 

Dreams of the heart, delusive dreams! 
Why were ye only bright, 

To shadow with your parting beams, 
Deeper the coming night? 

Dreams of the heart, away! away! 
Ve falling stars no more, 

Gild, with a momentary ray, 
This rock-enceireled shore. 

Dreams of the heart, alas! 'twere vain 
A respite to implore, 

Forah! again, and yet again, 
Must still your slave adore. 

Dreams of the heart, ecstatic dreams, 
Then weave, still weave your spell ; 

Though false as early matin beams, 
No magic charms 4o well ! 

Dreams of the heart, your captive still, 
And vot’ry I would be; 

Bless to destroy, do what ye will, 
But veil reality ! 

Liverpool. G. 





THE DESPOILER. 


—> - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The following lines are addressed to a person, 
who, having obtained permission from the proprietors to 
take away the loose stones lying about a very beautiful 
ruin, had the baseness and effrontery, when they fell short, 
to pull down a part of the venerable pile yet standing. 
1 am aware that it is your custom to reject things of this 
kind; but, as the act anathematized is not of a very recent 
occurrence, and the actor not a resident of Exgland, I 
hope you will wave that custom for once, and oblige 


Ev‘n the untutored savage still reveres 
The spot he fancies sacred to his God; 

But thou couldst plunder where the sacred tears 
And knees of saints had met, and worn the sod. 


In vain to thee the ruin’s beauty pleads, 
{n vain the sanctity of holy shrine; 
Religion governs not a miser’s deeds, 
And what is beauty to a soul like thine? 


But Heaven is just, and makes the sinner’s hand 
To his own bosom guide the vengeful dart ; 
And thou shalt ever feel the venomed brand 
Of inborn avarice quiv’ring in thy heart. 


Worse than the fierce Promethean vulture’s fang, 
The sateless fiend shall on thy vitals prey, 

Till flies the soul at Death’s resistless pang, 
And gives thy form to its congenial clay. 


Then both thy mortal and eternal frame 
Just retribution sternly shall contro) ; 

Thy betters shall their due proportions claim, 
The worm thy body, and the fiend thy soul, 





LINES, 
ON VISITING THE ANCIENT ABBEY OP BIRKENHEAD. 
i 
(orrainaL.] 
a 
All hail! ye sacred Shades, 
That fill this awful gloom, 
Methinks I hear you whisp’ring say,— 
To this, thyself, must come one day, 
And moulder in the tomb. 
Nature raust sink, 
Thouw'rt on the brink 
Of au eternal world, from which thou can’st not shrink. 


Hail! then, ye silent band, 
That rest beneath my tread, 
Teach me from what I view n you, 
Resign’d to bid the world adieu, 
No more by trifies fed. 
Teach me to raise 
The song of praise 
To Him who metes to man the measure of his days. 


And e’er I’m call’d to fill 
My corner in the tomb, 
Oh! may my aoul, renew’'d by grace, 
Be looking to’ard that better place, 
Aud know that it’s my home. 
Then I can say, 
Come, happy day, 
And free my waiting soul from scenes of mortal clay! 
Liverpool. M, K. 
ee ee 


REBUS BY A COCKNEY ALDERMAN. 
My first—a little thing what hops, 

My second gives us good hay crops, 
My whole I eats with mutton chops. 





yours, &c 
-—— 
Unknown to me thy lineage, or thy name, 
Thy deeds alone thy grovelling birth reveal, 
For who that sprang from sires of worth, or fame, 
Would stoop to what even time had spared to steal? 
Thou may’st be lovely as the angel form 
Of Lucifer before he blasted fell; 
Thou may'st be hideous as the vilest worm 
That crawls within earth's deepest darkest cell: 
J know thee not:—O! may I never know 
A wretch so vile, so sordid, mean, and cold, 
That she would rob a buried father’s brow, 
And sell the shroud, his last poor dress, for gold! 
To spoll the scholar in his last long sleep, 
And covet ev’n the stones which o'er him lay—— 
Oh! ‘twas an act to “make the angels weep,” 
And curse the children of polluted clay ! 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.] 
~~ Barometer | Uhermo-| thermo-| isxtreme| State of hemarke 
at meter8 | meter | during jthe Wind at 
Boon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 

Sept. 

7 (29 59) 57 3 65 20/ 50 20} S.S.E. {Cloudy. 

8 {29 42) 60 64 O| 53 0] W.S.W.!Cloudy. Rain 

9 129 46] 68 0O| 66 O| 52 O}S.S.W.{Fair. during 

10 | 29 30] 59 20| 64 20! 56 O} S.E. |Cloudy. night. 

11 | 29 39) 58 20; 63 O| 54 20 S. jRain. 

12 | 29 54| 59 0] 66 O| 56 @| S.E. /Fair. 

13 '29 50! 57 0! 67 0| 56 O E. /|Cloudy. 





—_—_—_— SS 
Astronomy.—It is with pleasure that we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the announcement, in another part 
of our paper, of the arrival amongst us of Mr. Longstaff, 
who purposes, shortly, to deliver a course of I.ectures, on 
Astronomy. This intelligent gentleman was in Liverpool 
three years ago, and, we remember, gave the utmost gra- 
ification to numerous and highly respectable audiences, 








by his masterly elucidations of that sublime science. He 
noW appears with new claims to public attention, the 
whole of his apparatus renewed on a principle of 
his own, and on a scale of splendour and accuracy which, 
it is allowed by competent Judges, is not eq by any 
other in the om. 


——————e 
The Beauties of Chess. 
$6 Ludimus effigicm belli” .....000000.V IDAs 


* SOLUTION TO GAME LXII, 

ile. : CRe 

1 Koight....F—5 (a) 1 Queen ...,G—8 

2 Knight ....G—7 (6)2 Pawo ....H—5 

3 Knight.. . H—5-+4- (ce) 3 King.... . H—7 

(by discovery.) . 

4 Knight....F—6 4 King......H—6 

5 Knight....G—8 (d) 5 King H50rG5 

6 Queen ....F—6 e) 6 King......G—4 
7 Knight ..,.G—2 











lack. 


7 Castle ....G—1-- 
8 Castle eee G—2-4- (g) 8 Kiog......H—3 
9 Queen coe FS ohe 9 Kiug......H—4 

10 Queen ....G—4-+- 

oR, 2 Pawo ....F—6 

3 Queen ....F—@ (k)3 Pawn H 5 or H 6 

4 Knight o-oo F—5- (é) 4 King oon H—7 

(by discovery ) 

5 Castle ....E—7- 5 Queen ....F—7 

6 Queen .... F—7 6 King .... H—8 

7 Queen .... H—7--MareE. 

(a) If the black queen took the castle, the white quéen 
would checkmate atG7. If the black bishop took the queen, 
or if the black knight took the knight, the white castle would 
checkmate at E 8. If the black pawn moved to F 6, the 
white castle would check at E 8, and checkmate in the follow- 
ing move, by taking the black bishop, which would be inter- 
posed at F 8 If the black queen moved to F 8, the white 
castle would move to E8; then, if the black bishop took the 
queen, or if the black knight or black pawn took the knight, 
the white castle would checkmate at F 8; if the black queen 
took the castle, or moved to G8, if the black king moved to 
G8, or if the black pawn moved to H 6, or H 5, the white 
queen would checkmate at G 7; if the black pawn moved tu 
F 6, the white queen would take it, and, in the following 
move, efther the white castle would checkmate at F 8, or the 
white queen at G 7, whatever move the black might make. 

(6) If the black queen took the knight, the white castle 
would checkmate atE8. If the black knight moved, or if 
the black pawn moved to G 5, the white knight would move 
to H 5, and, in the following move, if the black queen were 
interposed, the white queen would checkmate at G 7; if the 
black pawn were interposed, the white queen would take the 
pawn, and then checkmate at G 7, as before. 

If the black pawn moved to H 6 instead of H 5, the game 
would be concluded in eight moves, as the black king would 
then be compelled, in the fourth move, to move either to H 8 
or G 7, as in solution second. 

(c) If the black pawn covered the check at F 6: 
4w. Castle, E 7 

b. Queen, any where ------++-- sroeeesOFb. Knight, F5 
5 w. Queen, F 64 5 w. Queen, F6x 
b. Queen, F6 --orb. King, G8 b. Queenor Kt.G7 





6 w. Knight, F 6 6 w.Q.G7>«Mate. 6 w. Castle, G7 

b. Pawnor Kt. IftheblackQ. b. Queenor Knight 
any where. isat F7 any where. 

7 w. Castle, H7> Ow. Queen, F7> 7 w.Castle,any where 
Mate. »b. King, M8 in line 7, »¢ by 

7 w. Queen, H 73 discovery. 
Mate. b. Queen or Kt. G7 
or King, G8 


8 w. Qn. G 7>4 Mate. 

(d) If the black king moves to H 7, the white plays as at 
the sixth move of solution second. 

(ce) If the black pawn moved, or if the knight moved to 
F 5, the white castle would move to G 1, and, in the following 
move, either the queen would checkmate at H 8, H 6, or G 5, 
or the castle would take the knight, and the queen afterwards 
checkmate at G 5. 

(f) If the black king moves to H 5, the white queen gives 
checkmate at G 5. If the black king moves to H 3, the white 
queen moves to G 5, and, in the following move, either the 
white queen gives checkmate at G 3, or the white castle at 
H1. ; 

(g) If the black king moves to H 5, the white queen gives 
checkmate at G 5 

(4) If any other move than this were made, the black king 
would be checkmated in two moves. 

(i) If the black queen cuvered the check, the white queen 
would checkmate at G 7. 


(k) If: 
checks & 
atH& 
queen ta 
and afte 

(ly Ift 
cheek at 
pawn mi 
the follo 
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SOLUTION II. 


4 King H 80rG7 
5 Knight....G—8-+- (a) 5 Kiug ....H—7 
6 Queen ecvnek —6 


(2 6 Kaight G 2, F3, 

or F5 

7 Castle ....H—1-+ 7 Knight H 4, H 2, 
8 Castle takes the ; 


or H6 
Knight-+- Mate. | 
(k) If the black king takes the knight, the white castle 
checks at E 8, and, in the following move, gives checkmate 
atH®& Ifthe black pawn covers the check at F 6, the white 
queen takes the pawn, then the white castle moves to E 8, 
and afterwards gives checkmate at H 8. 
() If the black king takes the knight, the white castle gives 
cheek at E 8, and afterwards checkmate at H 8. If the black 
pawn moves to G 5, the white queen checks at H 6, and, in 
the following move, the white castle gives checkmate at E 8, 
— 
[No. uxtr.] 

The. white to move, and to checkmate in ten moves, on 
condition that the king is not to be moved, and the castle 
moved only once. 
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The Kaleidoscope. 
IMPROVEMENT OF IRELAND. 


—_—— 
t+ The following paragraph, respecting an Irish Brigh- 
ton, from the Dublin Evening Post, requires some intro- 
duction, and we accordingly preface it with an editorial 
article from the Mercury, to which we have made some 


addition.—Edit. Kal. 
(FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCUKY.] 


MaRInE VILLAS AND WATERING-PLACES IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF DUBLIN, AND CANAL FROM SEA 
To SEA.—Amongst the almost innumerable speculations 
which distinguish this speculative era, we know of few, if 
any, which are more likely to be attended with benefit to 
the public, and advantage to the projectors, than one re- 
cently announced in the Dublin Evening Post. It is the 
erection of a marine villa, or series of villas, in the pic- 
turesque neighbourhood of Dublin, which abounds with 
very begutiful and commanding scenery, equal to al- 
most any which can be found throughout Europe. The 
creation of these villas, besides occasioning the employ- 
ment of much capital in Ireland, will have a tendency to 
keep the wealthy and fashionable portion of the community 
in their own country, where they will expend the money 
they now carry to Buxton, Brighton, or other English 
watering-places. 

The plan of the Zrish Brighton has not only been sug- 
gested, but it is about to be immediately realized. A 
company is forming, the capital of which will be not 





the sea coast from Seapoint to Dunleary, which, the editor 
of the Dublin Evening Post observes, is ‘‘ perhaps the 
most picturesque and beautiful line along the entire bay 
of Dublin.” We have frequently heard it so described, 
but our editorial duties have never yet left us sufficiently at 
leisure to visit the Emerald island, which we do not, how- 
ever, despair of seeing, at some time or other. 
Connected with the internal improvement of Ireland, we 
shall here venture to hint at a grand project, which, although 
the bare suggestion may subject us to the raillery or actual 
laughter of a great emer of our readers, is, we can 
assure them, countenan by some most intelligent 
and sober-minded individuals, and strongly recom- 
mended by one especially, who, as an engineer, mechanic, 
chymist, and gentleman of general acquirements, stands 
almost at the head of the list of scientific Englishmen. 
This extensive, this mighty, but, we think, not im- 
practicable project, for benefiting Ireland, and for facili- 
tating and rendering more safe the commerce of England 
and of America, with Liverpool especially, is no other 
than to CUT A CANAL THROUGH THE FORMER, FROM 
SEA TO SEA! 
We are not aware that this project has ever been pub- 
licly proposed, or its merits fairly discussed; we only 
know, as we have just observed, that experienced and ju- 
dicious civil engineers not only consider it practicable, but 
are of opinion that its accomplishment would not be at- 
tended with any very formidable obstacles. Unacquainted 
as we are with the local impediments which the topography 
of the country might oppose to the undertaking, we 
merely propose the subject with the view of eliciting in- 
formation. If ever such a canal as that we are recom- 
mending should be formed, the waters of the Shannon 
would, in all probability, be appropriated, as that noble 
river is already navigable for a certain class of vessels 
almost to the centre of the country. 
Whatever may be thought of this proposition by others, 
we do not hesitate to say, that unless the country is pecu- 
liarly mountainous and unmanageable, the labour would 
be inconsiderable, as the distance to be excavated is abso- 
—_ trifling, when the magnitude of the object is con- 
sidered. 
Weare always boasting of the mechanical prodigies of Ar- 
chimedes and the ancients, but there was nothing achieved 
by them which could not be accomplished now, with this 
difference, that the task would be performed in a tenth of 
the time. We do not now build pyramids, because we do 
not. require such useless incumbrances, but if, in the specu-~ 
lative mania, a ** pyramid joint stock company” should be 
pro » let the money be forthcoming, and we will 
pl ge ourselves that a pyramid, larger than that upon 
which Cheaps of old employed three hundred and sixty 
thousand men for twenty years, would be constructed in a 
quarter of that time, by a few hundred men, and a few 
steam-engines. 
In the next Mercury we shall probably resume this 
subject, when we shall have occasion to advert to canals 
already formed, not only of considerably greater dimen- 
sions than that would be which we are recommending, 
but which have been constructed under local circumstances 
more unfavourable to their progress than those which are 
said to exist in Ireland. 
The canal of Languedoc is a work, compared with 
which that we are proposing would be insignificant 
and easy of accomplishment. The reservoir which was 
found necessary to feed it is two thousand four hundred 
wg in length, a thousand in breadth, and forty in depth. 
he canal itself is one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
four hundred and forty-six fathoms in length. It has one 
hundred and one basins, which form sixty-two sluices, 
Its breadth is almost thoughout sixty feet at the surface, 
and thirty-two atthe bottom. It is true that its depth 
does not exceed six feet, but no stress should be laid on that 
circumstance, as no —_ depth was deemed requi- 
site for the craft for which it was expressly constructed ; 
had it been necessary to make its depth proportionate to 
its other dimensions, it is obvious that mechanical labour 
and time would have been alone wanting for the pur- 
pose of making the whole as deep as the reservoir. The 
intention of this stupendous work was to effect a commu- 
nication between the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean. 
It extends to Toulouse, where it communicates with the 
river Garonne; so that there is ‘water-communication from 
the mouth of thet river to the Mediterranean. 
As we intend to resume this subject next week, we shall, 
for the present, conclude, by reminding those who are in- 
clined to ridicule the notion for intersecting Ireland with 


P.S. Since the foregoing ap in the Mercury, the 
following pa ph, in the Limerick Observer, has at. 
tracted our moro If we understand it right, it is con- 
tempiated to deepen the Shannon, and have a canal for 
steam-boats from Limerick to Dublin. This would be 
very desirable, but we prefer the plan of making the cut 
navigabie for large vessels. 


SHANNON NAVIGATION. 

The long talked of Shannon Navigation Company is at 
length formed and in activity. No measure that has been 
yet devised for the improvement of this part of Ireland is 
of greater importance than this; or more likely, within a 
short period, to be eminently profitable to the under- 
takers. The Shannon, though dividing the centre of Ire- 
land for a considerable portion of its length, and rendered 
navigable, at great expense, by the Irish Parliament, has 
hitherto been almost entirely useless -for all purposes of 
conveyance or communication, owing to the great 
breadth of the river and the extent of the lakes through 
which the line of navigation passed, and where the barges 
were exposed, as in an open sea, to be delayed by contrary 
winds. It has always —— to us bf extraordinary, 
that, while steam-vessels were in every direction crossing 
the seas—while there was a strong competition of steam, 
conveyance in the principal ports of Ireland, so long a 
period should elapse before the powers of steam were ap- 
plied to the navigation of the Shannon. It was neither a 
doubtful nor heavy undertaking. The intercourse be. 
tween Dublin and. Limerick would, alone, support a 
steam establishment on the river, not to speak of the whole 
intermediate line of country with its towns and villages, 
and without taking into account what is now se well 
known, that a facility of conveyance creates intercourse. 
The projectors of the present Company deserve the thanks 
of the country; and we have no doubt they will derive 
from the undertaking all the profit they deserve.—No city 
required greater exertions than Limerick to lift it out of 
its own littleness, and those contracted habits which en- 
compassed it, like its ancient walls, and almost as im- 
pregnable. We should hope that the projected steam 
communications, on the one side with Bu lin and the 
Irish Sea, on the other with Valentia and the Atlantic, 
will excite a new spirit of enterprise and improvement.— 
Limerick Observer. 


NEW BRIGHTON. 


It is a remarkable circumstance connected with the city 
and neighbourhood of Dublin, that, notwithstanding the 
city has the advantage of being built on the sea-board, 
and the surrounding coast furnishes some of the most 
beautiful and picturesque sites for marine villas perhaps 
in the world, it had not hitherto occurred to those enter- 
prising and moneyed men who are always found in a large 
capital, or to a company of individuals, to select and allo- 
cate some of those numerous spots, which the magnificent 
amphitheatre that surrounds the Bay presents in such 
abundance, with a view of erecting buildings for the ac- 
commodation, not only of the citizens, but of others, in 
the interior, and even in England, to whom sea-bathing 
may be recommended. When we reflect upon the expen- 
sive contrivances to which they have recourse in London, 
of carrying the sea-water a distance of nearly twenty-four 
miles, into that op ale the numerous establishments 
there, of artificial baths of various kinds, and with various 
pretensions, are considered, we might arrive at the conclu- 
sion, if, indeed, the nature of the thing, and the reason of 
it, were not abundantly demonstrative of its necessity and 
its excellence, without any formal proof—of the high value 
which not only the faculty, but the common sense and 
experience of mankind place on sea-bathing. Hence it ig 
that the marine towns on the English coasts, when not an- 
noyed by a concourse of sailors and their followers, have be- 
come so flourishing, and present, during the summer sea- 
son, such a busy and animating scene. Hence the success 
of Worthing and other places; hence the summer excur- 
sions, which render the Isle of Wight so p Tous and so 
pease and, above all, hence the rapid progress of 
righton, almost within our memories, to a state of unpa- 
ralleled prosperity. Instances of the high value to which 
building ground has reached in Brighton and its vicinity, 
are supplied alinost every day by the English journals 
An example of this kind recurs to our recollegtion, and, no 
doubt, will be remembered by our readers. The Count 
St. Antonio’s Marine Villa, and the few acres that surround 
it, was sold the other day by the foot, at a price for which a 
handsome estate could have been bought in Ireland, only a 
few yearsago. The truth is, that Brighton and such places 
have not only become fashionable, but riccessary. Of 
course, the expenses of such a residence, even for a few 








a navigable canal, that the new canal, up to Amsterdam, 





less than two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, in five 
thousand shares, of fifty pounds each. The site selected is 





has water sufficient for a first-rate ship of war; and that 
a forty-four gun frigate has already navigated it. (+ 


months, are enormous—sufficiently so, indeed, to deter 
any but the very wealthy or the very dissipated from 
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participating, in such places, that enjoyment, and from 
endeavouring to acquire that health and elasticity of spi- 
rits which sea-bathing is certain of communicating. It 
is remarkable, however, that England, Queen of the 
Islands as she is, does not afford all the facilities which 
one might reasonably expect for sea-bathing.—There 
is Liverpool, for example, the name of which is a sort 
of synonyme for the mercantile and maritime wealth 
of England, into whose river more ships enter, and from 
which more depart, than from any other place (with the 
exception of the mouth of the Thames) in the empire— 
at Liverpool there is no bathing-place within fifteen miles 
of the town, The inhabitants, when they are ordered by 
their physicians to do so, or when they wish to perpetuate 
their health, are obliged to betake themselves to some in- 
convenient spot in the neighbourhood, or to some petty 
village in Wales, where they can have no other sort of 
amusement or recreation. 

It is true, that the vicinity of the sea to Dublin allows 
the citizens of this metropolis greater facilities in this way, 
and, accordingly, they take care, as far as possible, to 
avail themselves of it. Yet there are many (and, indeed, 
those who mix much in society must be familiar with the 
circumstance) who complain that the bathing-places in our 
neighbourhood are by no means commensurate with the 
oretensions of our city, either in elegance or convenience. 

n short, those places are, generally sperking, an oppro- 

brium to our taste, and a reproach to our love of comfort 
and cleanliness. Irishtown is, as we «almost think it ought 
to be, nearly deserted. The turnpikes on the Northern 
road have been almost destructive to Clontarf as a bathing- 
place. Merrion and Williamstown-strands are open and 
almost unprotected. Black Rock and Dunleary are ra- 
ther distant for those who live in this city. But there are 
many, who, if they could obtain commodious residences 
in the vicinity of those places, would, as we have good 
reason to know, make them, for the benefit of sea-bathing 
alone, their summer residence. This want has been se- 
verely felt, and has been repeatedly made the subject of 
complaint. Those little boxes, in this neighbourhood, 
which have been erected within the last few years, incon- 
venient as many of them are, have been rented off with 
avidity. But the great object is, to make a fashionable 
and respectable neighbourhood ; in short, to make a little 
town on the coast, where ranges and rows of handsome 
marine villas might be erected, with all those conveni- 
ences indispensibly necessary for a permanent resident,— 
a town which would combine, in a word, the elegancies of 
a city with the comforts and freedom of the country. 

A plan for such a town, the reader is already aware, has 
not only been devised, but is now about to be carried into 
execution. In short, the New Brighton Company has 
been formed. The “oy of this Company may be 
seen in another place. ‘There are 5000 fifty-pound shares, 
making a capital of £250,000 British. That it is gotten 
up under the most unexceptionable auspices, will-be suffi- 
ciently manifest by referring to the names of the patrons 
and committee; and that the ees have an ample con- 
fidence, not only in those noblemen and gentlemen, but 
in the suecess of the undertaking, is evident from the pre- 
mium which the shares, when they are offered for sale, 
already bear in the market. 

The site has been already chosen, and extends along the 
coast from Seapoint to Dunleary—perhaps the most pic- 
turesque and beautiful line along the entire of the Bay of 
Dublin. We take it for granted, and, indeed, the pro- 
spectus of the Company warrants us in the conclusion, that 
an architect, not only of judgment and skill in the build- 
ing of houses, but of taste in their allocation and respec. 
tive positions, will be employed to lay out the town—that 
is to say, 80 as to arrange and combine the houses so as 
not to depart too far from those characteristics which should 
always distinguish a Village Ornce. To such an architect 
we would recommend the works of Uvedale Price—not 
with a view of copying uny that is, for we trust no models 
will be adopted—but solely in the hope that he might be 
directed by Mr. Price's principles, in making the most of 
the admirable site on which he will be enjoined to work. 

We shall watch with great solicitude, and we hope we 
shall have to add with great pleasure, the progress of this 
undertaking, convinced, as we are, that it will be the 
means of rendering this neighbourhood, already so much 
in favour with the Dublin public, still more popular; and, 
that it will have the effect of bringing to our capital several 
natives of the sister country from the opposite coast, who, 
in New Brighton, will find all the comforts and con- 
veniences of a city combined with the ease and freedom of 
the country. 

We ex in a few days to be able to lay the plan, in 
detail, before our readers, together with the means which 
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(CONTINUED FROM A FORMER NUMBER.) 


The address of Virgil. 

XVIII. The better one is acquainted with antiquity, 
the more one admires the art and address of the poet. 
His subject, it must be confessed, was flatenough. The 
flight of a band of refugees; their squabbles with a few 
villagers, and the settling of a paltry town ; these were the 
boasted labours, the great exploits of the pious Zneas, 
But the poet has dignified them, and in so doing has had 
art enough to renter them interesting. By an illusion, 
too refined not to have escaped the generality of readers, 
and too excellent to displease the critic, he hath embel- 
lished the rude manners of the heroic ages, but has done 
it without disguising them.* The herdsman Latinus, and 
the quarrelsome Turnus, are, indeed, elevated into great 
monarchs. All Italy trembles for the cause of liberty : 
and £neas triumphs over gods and men. Virgil knew 
how to reflect all the glory of the Romans on their Trojan 
ancestors. The founder of Rome eclipses that of Lavi- 
nium. It is a fire that kindles, and presently blazes over 
the face of the earth. £neas, if I may venture to express 
myself, contained the germ of all his descendants. When 
besieged in his camp, he naturally calls to mind a Cesar 
— an Alexis. Wecannot divide our admiration between 

em. 

But Virgil never displayed age address than when, 
descended with his hero, to the shades, his imagination 
seemed at full liberty. Yet here he neither created new 
nor imaginary beings. Romulus and Brutus, Scipio and 
Cwsar, appeared, such as they had been in life, the admi- 
ration or terror of Rome. 

Of the Georgics. 

XIX. One reads the Georgics with that lively taste the 
beautiful excites, and that exquisite pleasure the charms of 
the subject naturally inspire, in a susceptible mind. It is 
easy to conceive, however, that our admiration would be 
increased, by discovering in the poet a desi ual]: 
noble and elevated, as the execution of it is highly finished. 
I constantly draw my examples from Virgil. ~ His fine 
verses, and the precepts of his friend Horace, fixed the 


convey instruction to the most distant posterity. But to 
explain my sentiments more clearly, it is necessary to trace 
things a little further. 
The Roman veterans. 

XX. The Romans first fought for glory and for their 
country. After the siege of Veie}+ they received some 
small pay, and sometimes were recompenced after a tri- 
umph:} but they received these as gratuities, and not as 
their due. At the end of every war, the soldiers, becom- 
ing citizens, retired to their repective huts, and hung up 
their useless arms, to be resumed at the first signal. 

When Sylla restored the public tranquillity, circum- 
stances were much altered. Above three hundred thou- 
sand men, accustomed to luxury and slaughter,§ without 
substance, without home, without principle, required re- 
wards. Had the dictator paid them in money, according 
to the rate afterwards established by Augustus, it had cost 
him upwards of thirty-two millions, of our money ;|| an 





® Nothing is more difficult for a writer, educated in acenes 
of luxury, than to describe simplicity without meanness, 
Read the epistle of Penelope, in Ovid, and you will be disgusted 
with that rusticity which gives so much delight in Homer. 
In the writings of Madame Scudery, you will be as disagreea- 
bly surprised to find, in the court of Tomyris, the splendour 
of that of Louis the Fourteenth. One must be formed for 
such manners to hit off their genuine simplicity. Reflection 
has supplied the place of experience in Virgil, and, perhaps, in 
Fenelon. They knew it was necessary to elevate them a 
little, in conformity to the delicacy of their age and country ; 
but they knew that delicacy would be ghucked at too taudry 
embellishments. 

+ Livy, book iv. c. 59, 60. 

¢ Livy, book xxx. c. 45, &c. Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 181, é&c. 
§ Salluat. in Bell. Catilin. p, 22. Edit. Thys. 

{ This rate allowed three thousand drachmas, or twelve 
thousand sesterces to every private foot-soldier, (1) twice that 





the Company of carrying their views into complete 
and speedy LP vee ‘ 


standard of taste er! the Romans, and may serve to |, 





immense sum in the most prosperous times, but then 
absolutely out of the power of the republic to discharge, 
Sylla, therefore, embraced an expedient, rather dictated 
by necessity, and his own private interest, than the good 
of the commonwealth: he distributed the lands among the 
veterans, and, accordingly, forty-seven legions were im. 
mediately dispersed over Italy. Four and twenty mili 
colonies were thus settled :* ruinous expedient! It 
not be otherwise; for if they were intermixed with the 
natives of the soil, they changed their habitations to find 
out their old acquaintance; and if they settled in » body, 
there was an army ready disciplined for any seditious 
general who would lead them to the field. These war. 
riors, however, soon grew tired of an inactive life, and 
thinking it beneath them to earn by the'sweat of their 
brows, what could only cost them a little blood, the 
soon dissipated their new substance in debaucheries, end, 
seeing no prospect of repairing their fortunes but bya 
civil war, they readily and powerfully entered into the 
designs of Catiline.f Augustus, embarrassed in like man. 
ner, followed the same plan, and was justly apprehensive 
of the same fatal consequences. Still smoked in Italy. the 
ashes of those fires its expiring liberty had kindled. 

** Des feux qu’a rallumé sa liberté mourante.§ 

The hardy veterans had not acquired possessions but by 
a bloody war; and the frequent acts of violence they com. 
mitted plainly showed they still thought chameeives at 
liberty to keep them, sword in hand. || 

(To be continued. ) 





mentation made by Marius, consisted of six thousand 
infantry, and three hundred horse. This considerable corps, 
however, had but sixty-six officers, that is, sixty centurions 
and six tribunes. So that the account stood thus :— 
£. Sterling. 

Two hundred and eighty-two thousand private 

men at three thousand drachmas, or twelve }28,905,000 

thousand sesterces, or £165 sterling, each. 
Two thousand eight hundred and twenty eentu- 

rions and fourteen th d e hundred 3 
horse at six thousand drachmas, or £210 ster- 468,600 
ling, each. . 
Two hundred and eighty-two tribunes at twelve 
thousand drachmas, or £410, each. 





115,620 





Sum total £32,489,220 

According te Dr. Arbuthnot’s calculations, it should be only 
£30,705,220, the drachma being worth only 73d. English 
money.(3) But, from the researches I have made, I find that 
the Atticdrachma, of later years, was equal to a Roman denier 
both in weight and value, and worth 84d. of our money.(4) 

® Livy, lib. lxxxix.—Epitom. Freinsheim. Suppl. lib. 1xxxix. 
. 34, 

t Tacitus, de Moribus Germanorum, p. 441. : 

+ Sallust. in Bell. Catilin. p.40. Cicero in Catilin. Orat. ii. 

§ Racin. Mithridate, act fii. sc. 1. 

See Donatus, life of Virgil. Virgil Eclog. ix. v. 2. &e.- 


(1) Dion. Cass. 

(2) Wotton’s History of Rome, p. 154. 

(3) Arbuth. Tables, p. 15. 

(4) Manuscript remarks on the weights, &c. of the ancients. 
Hooper, p. 108, and Eissenchmidt, p. 23, &c. 


Ecientific Mecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

: we bree a $ Fone mre yee yoe » Phi- 

ical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 

Shaneutehe, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 














SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S PROTECTORS FOR COPPER 
SHEATHING. 

The application of copper to ship’s bottoms was origi- 
nall; introduced to guard the lower timbers from the 
weeds and worms which continually imbedded themselves 
in long voyages, thereby occasioning t impediments 
to sailing, and even endangering the lives of the seamen. 
In the action of Sir Edward hes with the French 
fleet, under Suffrein, in the East Indies, in the year 1782, 
the latter obtained advantages over the British, having 
arrived from Europe with copper-bottomed ships, whi 
enabled them to maintain the weather gage of Admiral 
Hughes, whose fleet was composed of -sheathed bot- 
toms, overgrown with weeds and barnacles. ‘In‘fact, the 





sum to each of the cavalry and to a centurion, and four times 
as much to a tribune.(2) The Roman legion, after the aug- 


the fleet of this country into five general actions. They 


value of clean-bottomed ships enabled the French to force. 
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took Cuddalore, and retook Trincomalee, and enabled 
Hyder Ally to withstand, with various success, all the 
rts of Sir Eyre Coote and his troops. Sir Richard 
Bickerton was afterwards despatched to the East Indies 
with copper-sheathing for all the ships whose bottoms 
were not lined with that material. The first vessel known 
to have been coppered in England was the Alarm frigate, 
in 1761. During the war, when the price of copper rose 
from 114d. to 22d. per lb. various substitutes were intro- 
duced. A gentleman of Davenport made an experiment 
on a ship named the Adventure. He caused one side of 
her bottom to be coated in the usual way with pitch and 
tar, and the other with what is familiarly called Burning- 
house-stuff (poisonous particles taken from the chimneys 
of tin manufactories) mixed with pitch and tar. On the 
return of the Adventure into port, one side, to use the 
owner's expression, ‘* was like a hay-field,” whilst the 
art on which the poison had been laid was as clean as 
when she sailed. Mr. T. Locker, of this town, also used 
a small barrel of burning-house-stuff, mixed with the 
usual materials, on a largeship of 1000 tons, which was 
ired by permission of the Navy Board at this Dock- 
yard, and it was found to prevent the accumulation of 
weeds and barnacles. So strong is the poisonous quality 
of this ** stuff,” that Dr. Edwards, of Cornwall, took out 
a patent for the manufacture of arsenic from it, tons of 
which are yearly exported to France, where they use it to 
lay the colours in their silk manufactories. 

But though copper was found to preserve the bottom of 
aship clean, the oxidation of this metal is so great, that 
it has frequently happened, after a few years’ service, 
when the artisans have been ordered to strip the bottom 
to repair the vessel, that the copper, from its reduced 
thickness, could not be taken off otherwise than by dub. 
bing it down with the wood, thereby reducing the planks. 
This waste, however, does not always happen in the same 

rtion. The copper of the Ville de Paris, now strippin 
in this Dock- » which has been on thirteen years, is 
found not to hag lost an ounce in the pound. The qua- 
lity of the metal. has an undoubted influence on its ten- 
dency to oxide; and the purer the copper, the less, of 
course, will it incline to rust. 

It was to prevent this waste from oxidation and its at- 
tendant inconveniences, that Sir H. Davy, whose mind is 
ever on the alert to further the interests of science, recom- 
mended the application of pieces of cast iron, which, by a 
galvanic influence, should protect the whole body of the 
copper. The Pandora was one of the vessels fitted out 

er his direction, about twelve months since, at Ports- 
mouth: she is now undergoing repair in this Dock-yard, 
and particular attention has been paid to the experiment. 
It appears, as we stated last week, that the presence of the 
iron has completely prevented the oxidation of the copper, 
but the bottom is so foul with weeds and animalcule, 
that no one would have imagined she had been coppered ; 
for although barnacies and muscles are found by thou. 
sands attached to the dead of the cutwater and bows of 
ships, yet they have rarely been discovered on the copper, 
the oxide operating to prevent their adhesion. The 
Nightingale, Druid, and Harlequin, which were also 
fitted on Sir H. Davy’s principle, have been found in a 
similar state, with the addition of barnacles, on the non- 
appearance of which species of worm on the Pandora the 
clegraph lays so much stress. The chymical action-of 
the metals and salt water has produced a total change on 
the iron protectors: so greedy is iron of oxide in sea 
water, that it operates to its own destruction ; and the iron 
used as protectors for the copper of the Pandora has been 
found in a state of decomposition, reduced in weight about 
one-third, with all the appearance, when broken, of plum- 
bago, or black lead. 

In short, although the experiment of Sir Humphr 
Davy has proved one thingy othe a 
the oxidation of copper, it has failed to cure that far greater 
evil,—the accumulation of foul bettoms, to provide against 
which, copper was first. introduced. The application of 
copper sheathing, under this plan, is, therefore, completely 
neutralized; and, either the practice of coppering ships 
must be abandoned altogether, as.a useless and unneccs- 
sory expense, or some other method must be devised, 
which, at the same time that.it shall qualify the oxidation 
of the copper, will prevent the adhesion of weeds and bar- 
nacles. This is the difficulty which is.to be overcome; 
and, should the genius of Sir Humphry Davy remove this, 
he would then set the question at rest-for ever. Mcan- 
while we repeat, that his Majesty’s Government have 
decided on discontinuing —— of Iron. Protectors, 
and orders have been received to that effect in the Yard. 
Various experiments are to be tried on ships in the har- 
bour; but when such ships are brought forward for ser- 
vice, the Protectors are to be removed.— Plymouth Journal. 
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S*Pliscellanics. 
BEETHOVEN. 
(From a Tour in Germany, lately published. ) 





Beethoven is the most celebrated of the hving com- 
posers in Vienna, and, in certain departments, the fore- 
most of his day. His powers of harmony are prodigious. 
Though not an old man, he is lost to society, on account 
of his extreme deafness, which has rendered him almost 
unsocial. The neglect of his person which he exhibits, 
gives him a somewhat wild appearance. His features are 
strong and prominent, his eye is full of rude energy ; his 
hair, which neither comb nor scissors seem to have visited 
for years, overshadows his broad brow in a quantity and 
confusion to which only the snakes round a Gorgon’s head 
offer a parallel. His general behaviour does not ill accord 
with the unpromising exterior. Except when he is among 
his chosen friends, kindliness or affability are not his cha- 
racteristics. The total loss of hearing has deprived him 
of all the pleasure which society can give, and perhaps 
soured his temper. He used to frequent a particular cel- 
lar, where he spent the evening in a corner, beyond the 
reach of all the chattering and disputation of a public 
room, rr a | wine and heer, eating cheese and red her- 
rings, and studying the newspapers. One evening a per- 
son took a seat near him, whose countenance did not please 
him. He looked hard at the stranger, and spat on the 
fluor, as if he had seen a toad; then glanced at the news- 
paper, then again at the intruder, and spat again, his hait 

ristling gradually into more shaggy ferocity, till he closed 
the alternation of spitting and staring, by fairly exclaim- 
ing, ** What a scoundrelly phiz !"’ and rashing out of the 
room. Even among his oldest friends he must be hu. 
moured like a wayward child, He has always a small 
paper book with him, and what conversation takes place 
1s carried on in writing. In this, too, although it is not 
lined, he instantly jots down any musical idea which 
strikes him. These notes would be utterly unintelligible, 
even to another musician, for they have thus no compara- 
tive value; he alone has in hisown mind the thread by 
which he brings out of this labyrinth of dots and circles 
the richest and most astounding harmonies. The moment 
he is seated at the piano, he is evidently unconscious that 
there is any thing in existence but himself and his instru. 
ment; and considering how very deaf he is, it seers im- 
possible that he should hear all he plays. Accordingly, 
when playing very piano, he often does not bring out a 
single note. He hears it. himeelf in the ** mind’s ear.” 
While his eye, and the almost insperceptible motion of his 
fingers, show that he is following out the strain in his own 
soul, through all its dying gradations, the instrument is 
actually as dumb as the musician is deaf. I have heard 
him play; but to bring him so far required some manage- 
ment, so great is his horror of being any thing like ex- 
hibited. Had he been plainly asked to do the company 
that favour, he would have flatly refused ; he had to be 
cheated into it. Every pee left the room except Beeth- 
oven and the master of the house, one of his most in- 
timate acquaintances. These two carried on a conversation 
in the paper book about bank stock. The gentleman, as 
if by chance, struck the keys of the open piano, beside 
which they were sitting, gradually began to run over one 
-of Beethoven’s own compositions, made a thousand errors, 
and speedily blundered one passage so thoroughly, that the 
composer condescended to stretch out his hand, and put 
him ‘right. It was enough; the hand was on the piano; 
his companion immediately left him, on some pretext, and 
the rest of the company, who were in the next room, from 
which they could see and hear every thing, were patiently 
waiting the issue of thistiresome conjuration. Beethoven, 
left alone, seated himself at the piano. At first he only 
struck now and then a few hurried ahd uninterrupted 
notes, as if afraid of being detected in a crimes but gra- 
dually he forgot every thing clse, and ran on during half 
an hour in a phantasy, in a style extremely varied, and 
marked, above all, by the most abrupt transitions. The 
amateurs were enraptured ; to the uninitiated it was more 
interesting, to observe how the music of the man’s soul 
passed over his countenance. He seems to feel the bold, 
the commanding, and the impetuous, more than what is 
soothing or gentle. The muscles of the face swell, and 
its veins start out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild; the 
mouth quivers, and Beethoven looks like a wizard over- 
powered by the demons, waom he himself has called up. 


UNREASONABLE COMPLAINT. 





** Weeping at a Play.—It is a prevailing folly to be 
ashamed to shed a tear at any part of a tragedy, however 
affecting. The reason, says the Spectator, is, that persons 





think that it makes them look ridiculous, by betraying the 
weakness of their nature. But why may not nature show 
itself in tragedy as well as in comedy or farce? We see 
persons not ashamed to laugh loudly at the humours of a 
Falstaff or the tricks of a Harlequin ; and why should not 
the tear be equally allowed to flow for the misfortunes of 
a Julict, or the forlornness of an Ophelia? Sir Richard 
Steele records, on this subject, a saying of Mr. Wilks, the 
actor, as just asit was polite; being told in the Green-room 
that there was a General in the boxes weeping for Juliana, 
he observed, with a smile, ‘and I warrant, Sir, he'll fight 
ne'er the worse for that.’"—The New Times. 

In the name of all that is lachrymose, what would the 
New Times have? Good Heavens! what snuffling, what 
blowing of noses, what flourishing of muckingers, what 
snorting, and snivelling, and rubbing of eyes, and publicly 
weeeping, and :wailing, do we see in our theatres, on the 
slightest provocation. We say nothing of fits and fainting, 
and the burning of feathers, and the bawling for water. 
We fearlessly challenge any reasonable man, who is dis- 
satisfied with the degree of weeping at plays, to go to a 
sentimental comedy, and we will pay his admission money, 
if he do not cry, ‘hold, enough.” The last time that we 
were washed out of a theatre, was at the first representation 
of Clari. Fawcett plays in this piece the part of a forlorn 

arent, and appears in great grief, and extremely wide 

reeches ; the moment the audience fixed their oe on this 
Dutch equipment, they clapped their hands to their hand- 
kerchiefs with one accord, (that being the first motion in 
the platoon exercise of sympathy,) for it struck them in- 
stantly, that the large size of the small clothes was not 
without a meaning, and that they were to understand, that 
the breeches had once fitted this unhappy parent, but that 
he had been melted down from a superior bulk by the 
force of sorrow ; in fact, this garment seemed to speak a 
whole history of woe and wasting, and every hand went 
into the coat-pocket or the reticule, when it was walked on 
the stage. The handkerchief, we need not explain, is the 
flag of humanity, and whenever people desire to show 
tokens of this virtue, they hoist this ensign at the peak of 
the nose, which is as plain a signal of distress as a ship’s 
flag in the shrouds. ‘These preparations always fill us with 
alarm, not only because we well know the rout and distur- 
bance that are sure to follow—the draughts of open box 
doors, the requisition for the services of gentlemen, and 
the screaming and kicking in the passages and lobbies, but 
also as from a natural infirmity we cannot weep—barring 
onions, or the death of kings—at the rate of more than a 
moderatély-sized thimbleful an hour, and are, therefore, 
on these occasions, looked upon with disgust by our near 
neighbours, as men possessed of the hearts of cherries, 
which we need not say so immediately after the fruit sea- 
son, are stones. For these reasons, when we saw the effect 
which Fawcett’s exceeding wide breeches had taken on the 
house at the first representation of Clari, we took fright ; 
but when his wife pressed him to sit down to breakfast, 
and he expressed a decided indifference to tea and toast, on 
the score of grief, ye gods! what an universal melting— 
what a sobbing and snivelling followed! . There was not 
a heart in the house that did not yicld water, and out of 
sheer shame we did our best to make our own stone of a 
thing sweat a little, as stones will do in damp weather. 
But a celebrated barrister near us rained so hard, and 
looked so grim, observing our very poor doings with such 
an air of disgust, that we felt extremely awkward and 
apprehensive of being denounced to the tender public as 
flinty-souled monsters, and we then made a vow never 
again to expose our peculiar infirmity and manifest infe- 
riority to other weepers at sentimental comedies or operas. 
And when submitting to this hard privation, we are as- 
tounded by reading the paragraph of the New Times, 
above quoted, complaining of the lack of tears on these 
oceasions. If the fact be so, indeed, all that we have to 
say is, that we vill go to the play again when there are 
doldrums.— Morning Chronicle. 








MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


We copy the following interesting little article from an 
American paper, the editor of which has omitted to state 
whether it is original or selected. ; 

** From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carnation, the 
fragrance of which led me to enjoy it frequently and near. 
The sense of smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions ; while that wds satisficd with the powerful 
sweet, the ear was constantly attracted by an extremely 
soft but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to know 
that some animal within the covert must be the musician, 
and that the noise must come from some little creature 
suited to produce it. I instantly distended the lower part 
of the flower, and placing it in fall light, could discover 
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troops of little insects frisking with wild jollity the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, and the little 
threads that occupied its centre. 

** What a t world for their habitation! what a 
perfect security from all annoyance in the dusky husk 
that surrounded the scene of action ! doping © gicro- 
scope to take in at one view the whole base of the flower, 
I gave myself an o ity of contemplating what they 
were about, and this for many a ay prom without 
giving them the least disturbance. Thus I could discover 
their economy, their passions, and their enjoyments. The 
micr on this occasion had given what nature seemed 
to have denied to the objects of contemplation. 

** The base of the flower extended itself, under its influ- 
ence, to a vast plain ; the slender stems of the leaves be- 
caine trunks of so many stately cedars—the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of a massy structure, supporting 
am the top their several ornaments; and the narrow spaces 
between were enlarged inwo walks, and terraces. 
Un the polished bottom of these, brighter than Parian 
marble, walked in pairs, alone, or in larger companies, the 
winged inhabitants; these, from little dusky flies, for 
such only the naked eye would have shown them, were 
there raised to glorious glittering animals, stained with 
living purple, and with a glossy gold, that would have 
made aii e labours of the loom contemptible in the com- 
parison. I could at leisure, as they walked together, ad- 
mire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, and their 
silken wings; their backs vying with the empyrean in its 
blue; and their eyes each formed of a thousand other 
colours, out-glittering the little planets, and brilliant above 
descripti-n, and almost too great for admiration. I could 
observe them here singling out their favourite females— 
courting them with the music of their buzzing wings, 
with little songs formed for their little organs, leadin, 
them from walk to walk among the perfumed shades, an 
»ointing out to their taste the drop of liquid nectar — 
Parsting from some vein within the living trunk. Here 
were the perfumed groves, the more than myrtle shades of 
the poet's fancy realized. Here the happy lovers spent 
their days in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumphs of their 
little hearts, skipped after one another from stem to stem 
among the painted trees, or winged their short flight to 
the close shadow of some broader leaf, to revel, undisturbed, 
in the heights of all felicity.” 


Correspondence. 


PUFFING. 
—— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srn,—Among the various evils under the sun which 
exist at the present day, it appears to me that the increasing 
practice of puffing in the newspapers is by no means one 
of the least. A man can scarcely ever take up either a 
London or provincial journal, without having his under- 
standing dazzled, and his cupidity aroused, by the ** un- 
precedented,” the ‘‘ extraordinary,” the ‘* wonderful,” 
the ‘* astonishing bargains,” that assail him on every 
side. Mister this tells you he is determined to sell lower 
than any one else can do; Mister that apprizes the pub- 
lic of his laudable resolve to. be second to none, and that 
at his “establishment” they may be supplied cheaper 
than at any **house” in town. By the bye, Mr. Editor, 
the term ‘* shop” is become almost obsolete, and we now 
hear of nothing but repertories, repositories, houses, ware- 
houses, establishments, and, bless the mark ! emporiums 
of commerce. But to proceed, another worthy, not con- 
tent with gravely assuring the public how much cheaper 
he can sell than any other man in the same line, tells a 
long story about Mr. Somebody, whom nobody ever before 
heard of, whose stock he has bought of the said Mr. Some- 
body’s assignees, at one-third part of its value (what 
rogues these assignees must have been !) and, that conse- 
quently, as soon as his shop ‘* recovers from the state of 
configuration it is now in,” he is determined to supply 
them with what they want at half the usual price. Now, 
really, Mr. Editor, all this is very tempting to a needy 
wight like myself, who have, for the last six months, been 
grievously afflicted with the need of certain things, called 
(the ladies will pardon me) new galligaskins, the which I 
seriously resolved, seven years since, to decorate my out- 

ward man witha), so soon as fortune should enable me so 
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to do: but, ‘*fnis coronet opus,” I never remember 
having had my diaphragm so thoroughly tickled as it was 
not long since, by a long puffing advertisement, put forth 
by a chap, who, with the most. unblushing effrontery, 
threatens to convince the public of the inconsistency, for- 
sooth, of any house inferior in magnitude—mark that— 
endeavouring to compete with one having such advantages 
in purchasing. Now, verily, Mr. Editor, to my certain 
knowledge, the principals in these ‘‘ houses of inferior 
magnitude” have not recently compromised with their 
creditors; they have stood high in the market; added 
to which, many of them possess large capitals, thereby com- 
manding the cheapest goods, and have it in their power to 
sell at least 15 per cent. cheaper than any of the numerous 
catchpenny shops, whose very existence ceases 80 soon as the 
public refuse to be gulled any longer. The public, Mr. 
Editor, has always been an excellent milch cow to imposters 
of every kind, easily tickled into good humour, and as easily 
robbed whilst in the fit; but, like other cows, apt to be 
restive, and somewhat given to kick, when operated upon 
too grossly. It has often been my lot to see an unhappy 
wight hurled from the seat (on which he had whilome 
sate, whilst enriching himself at the expense of the said 
cow) and left in most unsavoury pickle to bewail his folly, 
in having yielded to the notion that her good humour 
would be eternal. The public may be deceived for a 
time, but the delusion seldom lasts long. It unluckily 
happens, however, that no sooner does one of these fellows 
become scared, than half a dozen of the same fraternity 
spring up to supply his place, and rogues are multiplied 
qd infinitum. It is time, however, to trespass no longer 
either on your pages or your patience. I would, there- 
fore, only strongly recommend to my fair townswomen, 
of all ranks, not to be moved by the specious and impu- 
dent pretensjons of advertising adventurers,—of whom, 
if any thing at all is known, it is, that, having rendered 
themselves (to use the favourite term of a well-known 
worthy of that class) ‘‘ notorious” in some distant spot, 
they have emigrated to other towns, in the hope of being 
able to carry on their unfair practices with impunity : 
and I would likewise give a word of advice, en passant, 
to these honest gentlemen, who are thus coolly picking 
the pockets of the community, not ‘‘ to come the thing 
too strong.”” That community begins to open its eyes to 
their nefarious attempts to gull them out of their money ; 
and wholesale men have also lately been somewhat roused 
from their ‘‘long sleep of apathy,” and appear to show 
rather less disposition to be robbed than formerly. Good 
wine needs no bush, nor good articles and fair prices a 
flaming advertisement to recommend them; and I must 
be allowed to say, in conclusion, that purchasers are guilty 
of an act of gross and manifest injustice, when they desert 
a shop, where they have, for a series of years, experienced 
nothing but uprightness and integrity, to lend their sup- 
port to a set of unprincipled adventurers.—I am, Sir, 


yours, sf) 
Liverpool. AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 





HOURS OF LABOUR. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Having seen the great benefits which have ac- 
crued to the young men in the me of linen-drapers, 
em syed means of your valuable paper, the present is 
intended to call your attention to another class of young 
men, labouring under the same disadvantages that the 
apap Gages have s0 ee been a — I —— 
clerks, the greater of whom are confined in an office 
from nine o'clock fo the morning to the same time in 
the night, when the needful business might be done in 
half the time. What time can they have for the improve- 
ment of their minds, or for n recreations ? None; 
without they break into their hours of necessary repose 
And could b 


emancipation from this slavery be rought 
about by you, you would deserve their onal gratitude. 
I hope the above may find a place in your columns, 





and that these few hints may call forth the interference of 
abler pens than mine.—Yours, &c. W. X. Y. 


New Musicat INSTRUMENT AND INTERESTING 
ConceRT.—We have, within the last few days, enj 
as great a musical treat as se oe peat the 
course of our lives; and we are gratified to add that the 
— will soon have the rtunity of being as much 
lelighted as we have been. MM - Schulz, from Vienna, i; 
now on a visit to Liverpool, with two highly-gifted 
sons, who are most extraordi proficients on the 
piano-forte and guitar. Their father, who is an accom. 
plished musician himself, accompanies them on the 

itar, and they form a most interes -« gp harmonious 
amily 7 oe playing trios, which are varied by 
duets and solo performances on the piano-forte and guitar, 
The eldest son, who is eleven years old, executes on the 
piano-forte the best and most intricate music of the day, 
and his style is that of a first-rate professor. His ; 
who is two years y » is equally accomplished on the 
Spanish guitar, which he touches with a delicacy, 
firmness, and rapidity truly astonishing. We have 
seldom heard music 80 perfectly to our satis. 
faction, as by Mr. Schulz and his sons :—with such native 
talent it could om, — be otherwise. By, constantly 
practising together, they have acquired accuracy 
which, united with taste, pele such a charm to 
the performances of the London Philharmonic Concerts, 
Independent of the piano-forte and guitar, a new and 
most fascinating keyed instrument is introduced, which, 
without the other attractions we have just described, 
would be a sufficient inducement to us to pay the entire 
admission money. It is called the PHysHARMONICAs 
the delicious tones of which, we surmise, are produced by 
friction of steel-bars, or some other substance: the me 
chanism and the principle remain yet a secret with Mr,. 
Schulz, who will, we hope, turn his most ingenious 
contrivance to profitable account. If, indeed, a few 
octaves could be added to the scale, and the quality of 
the tone preserved, we have no doubt whatever that a 
handsome fortune _— be realized by the sale of" the 
Physharmonica, which, if we are not mistaken in its 
principle, will always remain in perfect tune. The 
crescendo on this instruinent is produced by the pres 
sure of the finger, so that it admits of every modifica 
tion of expression; and, what surprised us the most, is, 
that it admits of more rapid execution than the piano. 
forte. We have seen many instruments, which, in some 
degree, resemble it in tone, but we never found one, the 
touch of which was not very defective. We scarcely 
know to what instrument the tone of the Physharmonica 
bears the nearest affinity. A French critic assimilates it to 
the fine sounds of a hautboy, when played in a superior 
and very delicate style. Weare of opinion, however, that 
the tone, which a varies in character, in the treble, 
tenor, and bass, resembles the softest notes, not only of 
the hautboy and the clarionet, but especially of the vor 
humana stop of the organ.® It has all the beauty of 
the celestina, without any of the inherent defects of that 
singular instrument; in short, it is impossible to convey 
any adequate idea of this incomparable little instrument, 
by description, it must be h to be duly appreciated, 

he concert is fixed for Tuesday, advertised in the accom- 
panying tr 

* One of our cotemporaries says a bagpipe. If he means 
the Scotch bagpipe, it is any thing but acompliment. The 
Irish Union pipes is a very superior and beautiful instru- 
ment, and our fellow editor must have had that in his eye, 
or rather his ear. The physharmonica has not, however; 
got the brogue, or drone; and it is on that account, if on no 
other, infinitely preferable. 
































Go Correspondents. 


Su1p CANAL THROUGH IRBLAND.~-We request the attention of 
our intelligent Irish readers to the article on this subject, 
which we have copied from the Afercury, and whieh we in- 
tend to follow up with some further observations, If there 
be any insuperable obstacles to the accomplishment of the 
scheme, perhaps some of our readers will apprize us of their 
nature, 

S. J. and F.T. £. shall be attended to next week. 

The letter of W. H. of Oldham, is prepared in the type, but 
must be examined previously to its insertion. 

Music-—We shall negt week introduce a favourite ballad. 

Suopuzns’ LipnaRnyi<-We received the letter of 7. K. too late 
for insertion this week. 


Just received, Wandering Bob's second letter. 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
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